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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The conclusion of the Irish dishorning case which 
we publish this week is probably what most of us 
expected. It is possibly in accordance with the 
weight of evidence viewed from a lawyer’s point of 
view, it is certainly in accordance with the agricul- 
tural opinion of the country, but we are glad to say 
it is not in accordance with the opinion of the great 
majority of the veterinary profession. The decision is 
clear. It acknowledges that the operation is always a 
painful one, and sometimes the cause of great pain for a 
long time after the operation, but it decides that the 
pain is justifiable on account of the good it affords 
to the animals and their owners. |The good to the 
animals is that it prevents goring and the pain cau- 
sed by that action. The good to the owners is said 
to be that dishorned animals feed better and that a 
larger number can be crammed into the same space. 
We confess the good seems to us very much dispro- 
portionate to the evil. _ Under only one condition— 
court or yard feeding—can any good at all be shown. 
In stalls. boxes, or fields there is no advantage to be 
gained by dishorning and we have yet to learn that 
the exigences of agriculture require fifteen beast to 
be confined in a place only big enough for ten. It 
does seem heroic, if not cruel, to saw the horns off 
twenty bullocks because one or two are mischievous. 
If witnesses could be produced to swear that cattle 
fed better and made a speedier profit after their 
eyes had been put cut this decision would justify 
the cruelty as being advantageous to agriculture. 
We trust the appeal! will over-rule it or show clearly 
where the error lies in the judgement of Justices 
Coleridge and Hawkins. 


It is remarkable how close the parallels of difficul- 
ties lie in the medical and veterinary professions. 
In both there are troubles about the Fellowship 
degrees and the unjust privileges obtained by 
Fellows. In both the education question is al ways 
being discussed, and in both the deficiences of 
principals and assistants are loudly proclaimed. 
Amongst our extracts will be found one from the 
Lancet on the latter question, every word of which 
is applicable to our profession. It may be interest- 
ing and instructive to some of our readers. We 


cannot expect the other profession to look to us for 
any help or warning. but we may well take a lesson 
from them. In more than one case if, instead of 
a slavish imitation, we had looked at the result of 
their arrangements, we should have avoided sources 


of friction, and have been able so to arrange our 
proceedings as to avuid a considerable amount of 
trouble. 


The time for the meeting of the National Veteri- 
nary Association is fast approaching, but we have 
not yet heard that the precise day is fixed. It is to be 
held in Dublin, and the time suggested was the date 
of the Horse Show. Dublin during that week is 
crowded, and those members who intend going 
should have as long a notice as possible, to ensure 
being able to find a domicile during the meeting. 
We hope the meeting will be a successful one, and 
that a large attendance will be drawn to the Irish 
Capital to discuss the important subjects to be 
brought forward. 


At the next meeting of the Royal Counties V.MLS., 
to be held at Oxford, Professor Axe reads a paper on 
“The examination of horses for soundness.” No 
more important subject can be discussed by veteri- 
narians. The medico-legal aspect of the question 
is becoming one of leading interest. Buyer and 
seller used to quarrel and-go to law; now it seems 
the fashion to attack the professional expert, and 
our position is becoming a most dangerous one. 
Professor Axe is sure to handle the subject ably and 
exhaustively. The members of the Society and, 
we hope we may say, the visitors must take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, and thoroughly ven- 
tilate the question. Our duties and responsibilities 
cannot too often or too forcibly be impressed upon us. 


The scheme for the Registration of Shoeing Smiths 
is progressing, and the working Committee is now 
considering the details for practically starting the 
business. In country places a farrier makes his 
shoes and nails them on. In large towns the work 
is sub-divided and consequently better done. One 
man—-the fireman—makes and fits the shoe, another 
—the doorman—gets the foot ready and attaches the 
shoe. Now this sub-division of labour is a practical 
condition which must be acknowledged. Of course 
before a man becomes a fireman he must have been 
a doorman, and we at once allow that a farrier should 
understand and capably perform the whole details of 
his trade. Many good men however, remain door- 
man all their lives and perform their division of the 
art with the greatest skill. Should these men be re- 
fused registration, or should there be two grades ? 
The question is one of practical importance and the 
Registration Committee should give it very serious 
considerstion. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


ON THE CAUSE OF UDDER INFLAMMATION. 
By Dr. Bane, Copenhagen. 
(Translated by W. Lonouurst, M.R.C.V.S., Hull) 


I need not tell you what kind of a disease udder 
inflammation is and how it shows itself; you all 
know that. The cause of udder inflammation has in 
the past generally been supposed to arise from colds, 
or an insufficient production of milk, probably be- 
cause it was very frequently found associated with 
other diseases at the end of the teat, causing a diffi- 
culty in emptying the secretion. Forcible injury has 
also been attributed acause. Thirteen years ago 


Prof. Franch, director of the Veterinary College at. 


Munich, told us that the cause of udder inflammation 
in most cases ought to be attributed to the milk re- 
maining in the udder being made impure, mostly 
through putrid matter. To prove that udder inflam- 
mation might arise from this cause, he injected 
putrid matter, which had been drawn from an affect- 
ed udder, through the end of a teat of asound gland, 
and twenty-four hours after a serious inflammation 
arose. 

Franch’s theory received great support from the 
experiments of one of his former pupils Prof. Kitt 
of Munich. He examined the secretion from several 


affected udders and found not only a lot of Bacteria, 


but also, that these were all of one form, which made 
it much more likely that they were the real cause of 
the disease than if he had found a number of differ- 
ent forms. He brought further evidence that these 
Bacteria were really the cause of the disease by 
isolating and cultivating them in milk in which they 
multiplied very quickly, at the same time turning 
the milk sour. 

He then injected a small quantity of a pure culti- 
vation of these Bacteria contained in distilled water, 
and the same day a violent udder inflammation arose, 
having the same character as the original, only more 
violent; and in the secretion from this udder he 
again found the same Bacteria. Shortly before 
Kitt, two French Veterinarians, Nocard and Mol- 
lereau, examined a peculiar infectious udder izflam- 
mation and in the secretion they found an organism 
which was composed of small grains formed into 
chains (Streptococcus) ; they cultivated it and again 
caused the inflammation by injecting it through the 
end of the teat. 

There is no doubt that the frequent insertion of 
mstruments in the teats when these are strictured 
especially those used by milk-maids, such as straws 
knitting needles, hairpins &c., must cause inflam. 
mation. How very easy is it not for one Bacterial 


form or another to gain admittance into thesudder | 


through these instruments. It is an old experience 
that strict cleanliness, or better still, real disinfec- 


tion of the instruments and the teat render the above | 


named operation comparatively safe. 

abnormal state in the teat of the cow wh 
a striking proof of what importance the forcing in 
of spores from the outer would has, It is the for- 


\ 


mation of a membranous partition in the middle of 
the teat which sometimes forms when the cow is in 
calf, After calving the partition prevents the com- 
plete emptying of the milk from that particular 
gland; the gland of course becomes swollen and 
tight from the pressure of the milk and the cow 
suffers a little from this, but if such cases be left 
alone, the swelling will soon disappear and a more 
serious inflammation does not occur. And why not? 
‘Simply because no infections Bacteria can force 
themselves through the partition into the milk. 

Prof. Franch has already hinted that the drop of 
milk which often hangs at the bottom of the teat 
when the udder is full of milk, or, immediately after 
milking, may be the means of conveying Bacteria to 
the udder. Some experiments 1 have made prove 
that this cannot happen so very easily. However 
this may be it cannot yet be proved, but it seems 
clear we ought to follow the track shown us by the 
French and German experiments, in trying to find 
the causes of udder inflammation; this 1 have done 
for the last three or four months and I will now let 
you know the result of my observations. but my 
results must only be looked upon as preliminary, for 
the time I have had to spend on this subject has been 
rather limited. Circumstances, however, have been 
favourable forme. | have not only found several 
| forms of Bacteria, some of them unknown until now, 
but among these I have found a form which dis- 
_tinguishes itself by having a strongly pronounced 
infectious ability and a peculiar course. I will 
mention this form first. 

On a farm not far from Copenhagen a case of 
udder inflammation arose in a cow which had 
only arrived on the farm two days previously. The 
stock consisted of about forty cows, splendidly 
kept, in a clean and light stable. The inflammation 
was not violent, yet it was accompanied by a slight 
fever, at first only one gland was attacked, then 
by degrees all four were implicated. Some time 
after, the cow next to the above mentioned was 
attacked in the same way; and by-and-by, six 
other cows were attacked The Veterinarian 
advised that all the cows suffering from the 
disease should be put at one end of the stable, 
where there was a good outlet for all the dirt, 
and that they should be milked last, and that the 
-maids washed themselves well after milking. The 
stable was frequently cleaned, and the udders of all 
the cows were washed with a solution of carbolic 
acid. The disease then gradually disappeared. The 


-main points in the disease were like those in the 
ordinary inflammation; hardening of the gland and 
alteration of the secretion; but still it had some 
peculiarities. As a rule, there was only a slight 
Swelling of the gland, but it was harder than in other 
inflammations. In some cases only one gland was 
attacked, sometimes two, and in a few cases all four 
| were diseased. ‘The inflammation was accompanied 
_by fever, and the cows went off their food and lost 


flesh. The secretion was at first not much altered 


There isan but still it contained small lumps, and later it be- 
ich gives us | came thick, slimy, purulent and watery. The in- 


flammation thus had a purulent character, but the 
matter was always carried ont through the milk 
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ges, and abscesses were never formed in the 
udder. On the other hand, the disease was never 
perfectly cured. The secretion gradually diminished, 
the udder shrank, but normal milk formation never 
set in again. The general health returned slowly, 
but the cows had suffered a deal through the long 
illness. ‘Those which had only lost the use of one 
teat, still had a certain value as milk cows, but 
those which had lost the use of more than one, or 
all four teats, had to be killed, only half fattened. 
I examined the secretion from these cases, and 
always found one particular form of Bacteria, namely, 
a small, nearly circular body (Micrococcus), which, 
as arule, was arranged in short chains, and thus 
forming what is termed a Streptococcus. ‘This 
organism was easy to cultivate pure. It grew 
in a characteristic manner in agar-agar jelly, and 
it was proved at the cultivation trial that there were 
to be found no other Bacteria in the secretion than 
the above-named Streptococcus. 

It grew remarkably well when at a temperature 
equal to that of a healthy body; but not at all at 
a temperature generally found in an ordinary room, 
but it kept alive, and, when put to a favourable tem- 
perature, started growing again. On introducing a 
little of the secretion containing the Bacteria under 
the skin of a mouse, it caused a disease which killed 
the mouse in from two to five days. An excep- 
tional case lasted thirteen days before the mouse 
died. On examining the mouse I found the Strepto- 
coccus again in the blood and spleen, and in the 
fluid from the place of inoculation. In the case 
where the mouse died thirteen days after the inocu- 
lation I found in the spleen grey spots, where the 
tissue was being totally destroyed, on account of 
being penetrated by a tremendous quantity of Bac- 
teria. To prove that the Streptococcus really was 
the cause of udder inflammation, it was necessary 
to introduce a pure cultivation of it into the udder 
of a sound cow, and thereby cause an inflammation 
of the same character as the one which arose natur- 
ally; I have entirely succeeded in doing this. 

I have thus proved that a particular form of Bac- 
teria is the cause of inflammation of the udder, 
which has certain charcteristic symptoms and a 
peculiar origin, which can be proved pretty ac- 
curately. It must be remembered that many udder 
inflammations have characteristics which differ from 
the case cited above. Many cause a considerable 
swelling of the gland, and do not cause (in any case 
not quickly) suppuration ; others cause abscesses in 
the udder; others are cured quickly, &c. 

Infection has not up to now been specially noticed. 
I do not think that it is of any particular promin- 
ence, and that udder inflammation ought not to be 
thought of as an infectious disease. I do not think 
that udder inflammation, as a rule, should arise 
from transmission of Bacteria which came from 
another case of udder inflammation. I mean that 
udder inflammation ought not to be thought of as 
4 special disease with one cause; but it may arise 
through transmission to the secretion of several, 
probably many, different classes of Bacteria, which 
then give the disease a different aspect. Some of 
these organisms have quite different tasks to per- 


form than to cause udder inflammation, and it may 
be termed accidental that they find their way into 
the udder. Many of these are undoubtedly con- 
nected with other diseases, and may be found in 
decomposing substances, urine, mapure, &c. In 
some cases we seein to have to deal with Bacteria 
which alone seem to thrive in udder secretion, and 
find their way into other udders and cause inflam- 
mation—this is infection. 

The most interesting observation in ° this 
respect we owe to the French Veterinarians, 
Nocard and Mollereau. One of these gentlemen 
was, in 1884, consulted by a cowkeeper in Paris, 
who was nearly despairing because all his cows had 
for six years been subject to udder inflammation. 
It started in one cow as an induration of the gland, 
accompanied by a change of the secretion. A 
veterinarian advised him to spread camphor oint- 
ment all over the udder. In a short time the 
disease had affected more than eighty cows, and it 
did not diminish, although the owner spent 300 
francs in ointment, and also thoroughly repaired 
the stable. More than half of the cows that had 
been stabled with this man had, during these six 
years, been attacked with the Gisease. ‘The first 
intimation that the cow was attacked was generally 
given about three to four weeks after admission, by 
the discovery of a hard, generally painless, spot in 
the lower part of the gland. They describe it as a 
lump, the size of which varied from that of a 
pigeon’s egg to a child’s head; it was not sharply 
defined, and grew slowly, so that after a lapse of 
months it occupied a third or half of the gland. It 
gradually grew very hard. At the commencement, 
the secretion kept its natural appearance, only de- 
creasing in quantity; but afterwards it lost its 
durability, curdled too soon, and at last it turned 
watery, thick, yellowish, and sometimes smelt 
badly. If it was mixed with pure milk, it would 
cause this to curdle immediately. The general 
health of the cows did not seem much impaired ; 
but they gradually lost their flesh, and not only 
gave too little milk, but did not even pay to fatten 
for sale. When the veterinarian was called he found 
ten cows out of twenty-five attacked. The secretion 
in the newly-stabled and slightly attacked cows, 
although it looked normal, was slightly sour, and 
was yet more so in the case of the older patients. 
Nocard and Mollerean, later on, found the disease in 
five other stables, and after having informed their 
colleagues of this, several of these have observed 
similar cases. In all cases, after having examined 
the secretion from the diseased udders, they found a 
certain class of Bacteria which forms long chains— 
Streptococcus—and is easy to cultivate in milk, in 
meat extract, and in ditch-water. Messrs. Nocard 
and Mollereau call attention to the fact that it must 
be the one who milks the cows who conveys the 
infectious particles from one animal to another. 
Not only does the milkman neglect to wash his 
hands when he goes from one cow to another, but 
it is a general practice to soften the teat before 
milking, by wetting it several times with milk from 
the bucket. Now if this milk contains the Strep- 
tococeus, the thin layer which after milking sticks 
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to the teat may prove to be the means of the infection 
of the udder. 

Just a case to prove what part the milker plays 
as carrier of infection. A cow was sent by 
rail to Paris, and was on arrival milked by a 
man from an adjoining stable, which, for a con- 
siderable time, had been infected by udder inflain- 
mation. Scarcely six weeks after its stabling with 
up to then a sound stock, it was found that two of 
its glands were hardened and its milk not saleable, 
and soon the disease spread from this cow to the 
greater part of the other cows in the stable. It was 
also proved that the disease was not prevalent in 
the stable whence this cow came to Paris. This 
case is very similar to the one I observed, but they 
are not identical. The organisms are similar, but 
mine are a little Jess. More important it is that 
mine grows ina slightly different manner, and that 
it does not turn the milk sour—neither in the udder 
nor when cultivated in sterilised milk. I have never 
found any sharply defined lump in the udder, and 
the secretion which is drawn from the affected 
udder alters very much quicker in the form of 
udder inflammation which | have observed than in 
the one found by the French Veterinarians. 

We have in print, information from a somewhat 
earlier period of an outbreak of udder inflammation. 
with a distinctly infectious character, in Holstein. 
It was especially to be found on a farm at Stendorf, 
belonging to the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, where 
there were upwards of two hundred milch cows : 
but the disease was also found on other farms in’ 
the immediate neighbourhood. At Stendorf, the 
disease commenced in 1873, when there were but 
few cases, but the disease took very strong hold in 
1876, when, from winter to harvest, 140 cows were 
attacked. Next year a hundred more cows were 
attacked. and when Dickerhoff arrived, in August, 
he found seventy-four cows then suffering. The 
disease sometimes appeared in a mild form, by 
which the general condition of the gland was un- 
altered, and the pain chiefly confined to a teat 
—catarrh—the milk cistern, and the larger milk 
passages, so that there was generally a swelling of 
the teat, but only a small swelling of the udder, 
and it was only at the beginning of the milking 
that lumps were to be found, afterwards normal milk. 
Several of the animals which had the disease in this 
form were cured by very frequent milking; some 
few were cured in a few days, but most were only 
cured after the lapse of several months; and after 
cure, these cows gave but very little milk from what 
had been the affected teat. As a rule, the disease 
lasted during the whole of the milking season, and 
only stopped at the next calving season. In other 

instances, the disease appeared in a worse degree 
fever set in, which, however, only lasted a few days : 
there was swelling and hardness of the gland and 
the secretion was scant and yellowish. In*these 
cases the gland was of no further use; sometimes 
only one, sometimes more, and occasionally all four 
glands were attacked. he disease often a eared 
suddenly ; at other times a want of penton re 
stiffness in motion were observed a couple of days 


beforehand. It attacked young milch cows as well 
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as old ones, and even barren cows, and Dickerhoff 
found a heifer and a nine months’ old calf with the 
disease. 

Interesting is a single instance where the in- 
fection was transferred to another farm through a 
human being. A cowman from Stendorf was called 
over to a farm with a stock of nine cows to assist 
ata very difficult case of calving. Six days after 
this, udder inflammation commenced in one of the 
cows, and in a short time other five in the same 
stable were attacked. Only one of these six was 
cured, 

During the last few months, 1 have examined the 
secretions from a quantity of udder inflammations, 
and I have generally been able to prove the exist- 
ence of certain forms of Bacteria, and. strange to 
say, not a few different forms. Asa rule | found 
only one form, sometimes two forms, at the same 
time, and, in some few cases where the inflammation 
occurred after puncture of the teat, a great quantity 
of different forms. I bave cultivated several of 
these forms, and forced a little of the pure cultiva- 
tion through the orifice of the teats of cows, and I 
have thereby caused udder inflammation, the char- 
acter of which and the lapse of time of the disease 
were more or less different. according to the kind 
of Bacteria used. I will now shortly prove this, 
and will first mention the effect of some Strepto- 
cocci in the udder, 7.e., chain-formed, round-shaped 
miciobes, which are like those I found in my in- 
fectious case and those which the French Veterina- 
rians describe. 


A STRANGE SLOUGH. 
By Rronarpson, M.R.C.V.S. 


In your issue of last week (July 5th) you invited 
those who have not hitherto contributed articles to 
“send something for others to criticise.” In answer 
to that invitation I determined to record what I, as 
a young member of the profession, consider a rather 
interesting case. The subject was a milch cow to 
which I was called in May last. 

On my arrival 1 made a careful examination of 
the beast. The pulse was going at the rate of 
about 90 beats to the minute, respiration hurried, 
and temperature 1053. There was a considerable 
amount of swelling about the parotideal region, 
around the angle of the jaw and in the intermaxil-. 
lary space on the right side. On manipulating this 
I found it to be chiefly of a dropsical nature, but 
about the angle of the jaw there was more heat and 
tenderness, and I considered an abscess was forming 
at that point. The cow was very dull, and stood 
with her nose protruding, and swallowed with diffi- 
culty. The history I got was to the effect that two 
or three days previously the animal had been 
fighting rather furiously with another cow, and had 
to beaten off. 

The next day, and during the following week, 
Mr. J. H. Bryars (whose assistant I am) v tended 
the case, and I had not an opportunity of seeing the 
patient until nine days after my first visit, but I 
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learned from him that the swelling had extended 
down the side of the neck and continued about the 
parts above-mentioned. The only surgical treat- 
ment had recourse to was puncturing the dependent 
parts, on the second day, to release the accumulated 
serum. 

When I called the second time I was very much 
surprised to see a long mass of tissue, about nine or 
ten inches long, hanging out of an opening situated 
at the lower part of the neck, about the posterior 
end of the jugular furrow which, the owner in- 
formed me, had been out 24 hours. On manipu- 
lating the side of the neck, up to the angle of the 
jaw, I found there was a distinct cavity extending 
to the parotid region, and communicating with the 
opening through which the tissue was protruding. 
Finding the tissue was only loosely attached to the 
edges of the wound, I detached it, and then found 
that it extended for some distance in the cavity 
alluded to. By the aid of a knife and a little gentle 
traction I was able to remove the whole mass in its 
entirety. It measured about eighteen inches long, 
two to three inches wide, and about an inch thick. 

I examined the tissue, as much as its putrefied 
state would permit, and found running down the 
centre, the degenerated remains of what I took to 
be a vessel in and around which was a mass of 
lymph aud lowly organised tissue. The odour 
emitted was so unpleasant that close examination 
was nearly impossible, and for that reason I ab- 
stained (unfortunately) from forwarding the speci- 
men to the College. My own opinion is that the 
case was one of “Diffuse Jugular Phlebitis,” with 
subsequent sloughing of the vein en masse. 

I should be pleased to know whether any other 
members of the profession have met with such a 
case, and also to know the opinion of the “ critics,” 
as to whether my diagnosis was a correct one. 

I have intentionally avoided detailing any treat- 
ment because a criticism of that was not my object 
in sending to you. 


RUPTURE OF THE STOMACH. 
By Ernest Morean, M.R.C.V.S., Faversham. 


On Tuesday, the Ist inst., at 9.80 p.m., 1 was 
called to a case of “ Gripes.” On my way I learned 
from the messenger that the animal, a van mare, 
had been a journey of 24 miles with a fair load ; 
she was stabled and fed at the end of 12 miles, and 
on return to stable at 6.30 had eaten a gallon of 
oats with chaff, and a sloppy mash composed of 
bran and sharps. Also that she was a little colicky 
three days before, and had had a slight attack some 
months ago. 

I found her sweating profusely pulse 65 and 
feeble, respiration hurried, mucous membrane nor- 
mal in colour, temp,, 99:3 F., extremities warm ; 
frequently lying down and rolling over, and con- 
stantly attempting to vomit. Occasionally she 
bent her nose to her chest and gave vent to a sup- 
pressed scream. I diagnosed ruptured stomach 


and gave no hope of recovery. It was impossible 
to drench her, owing to the constant eructations of 
gas, so confined myself to giving Chloral Hydras 
3iii in bolus, every two hours. She lay quiet 
from about 2 till 3.30 and then ‘stood, till she drop- 
ped and died at 5 o’clock. 

Post-Mortem, I found a quantity of food en- 
tangled in the omentum, and a rupture along the 
greater curvature measuring 19 inches in length, 
but for about 6 inches of this the inner lining 
had not givenway. The stomach at the seat of 
rupture was thinner than normal, and about 6 inches 
from that there were several small cicatrices, as if 
from previous ulceration. 


PURPURA HAMORRHAGICA. 


The case of above disease related by Mr Briggs 
in your issue of the 5th inst., is rather an unusual 
one. The amount and quality of the exudate from 
the swellings on the limbs, subsequent slough- 
ing of the skin, and the apparent likelihood of 
the animal’s recovery, seem the chief points of in- 
terest. I have seen a large number of cases, but can 
recollect only two that were accompanied with 
sloughing, a three-year old thorough-bred filly and 
a six-year old bay cart gelding. Both animals re- 
covered; the filly made an excellent and rapid 
cure, but the case of the horse was protracted over 
many months, and when he returned to work, 
after a long run at grass, large blemishes devoid of 
hair were left on the thighs, and the legs were per- 
manently thickened and enlarged. It should be 
mentioned that the parts affected differed in each 
case. ‘The sores were confined to the arms and the 
back of the knee of the filly, whilst the horse had 
them on the chest, between the fore legs, inside 
and outside both thighs, and on both hind heels. 

In several rapidly fatal cases of purpura, it has 
been found upon P.M. examination that a portion 
of intestine has been implicated. | Why the swel- 
lings'should thus wander inside and affect the in- 
ternal organs perhaps some of your readers can 
explain. 

Just a word about treatment:— The administra- 
tion of ale, whiskey, beef tea or eggs has not in 
my experience been of much _ benefit. Milk 
has, upon several occasions, appeared to do 
the animals good, especially when the horse can be 
induced to drink it. Slinging may or may not be 
generally adopted in this disease, but it is a prac- 
tice to be highly recommended. 

Cyc.ops. 


As the average mortality on horses shipped by Allan 
steamers from Glasgow to Montreal during ‘he last four 
years has been under one and a half per cent., first-class 
underwriters are marking their sense of this superior 
carrying by only charging 6 guineas per cent. of in- 
surance, as against the 25 to 30 guineas presently charged 
by other lines. 
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IS DISHORNING CATTLE CRUELTY? 
By Tuomas Greaves, F.R.C.V.S. 


The case just decided by, the magistrates at Kells 
settles the question so far as it goes that dishorning 
is not cruelty. The case was carefully, scientifi- 
cally and thoroughly gone into, occupying three 
days. There were eminent witnesses who 

ve the highest evidence on the side of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty. There were also 
eminent witnesses who gave equally high evidence, 
showing the necessity and the reasonableness of 
dishorning. It is not contended that the opera- 
tion can be performed without more or less pain ; 
but the advantages attainable by the operation of 
dishorning are out of all proportion to the pain 
inflicted, or suffered by the animal, which it was 
contended was trifling, it being almost instanta- 
neous, and the suffering which follows being only 
of short duration. It was proved that the opera- 
tion was for the benefit of the animal, and for the 
owner as a grazier. The magistrates sail “ We 
are satisfied on the evidence that the dishorning of 
cattle increases their market value, rendering them 
more saleable, is customary, and if suppressed 
would inflict very large pecuniary loss on the com- 
munity ; cattle when dishorned appear to thrive 
better, to become quiet, and easily handled, less 
dangerous to man and to each other; and Jess lia- 
ble to suffering on pasture and when travelling.” 
It was further proved that no other method could 
be adopted that would secure so beneficial a result, 
that partial dishorning and affixing tips or knobs on 
the ends of the horns were of little or no use. 

My evidence went to show that I had been in 
practice as a general practitioner for 55 years, and 
the appointed consulting Veterinary Surgeon to 
the R.S.P.C.A., in Manchester for 25 years, that my 
experience and opportunities of judging of cases of 
cruelty had been considerable, that ] had performed 
this operation myself and had seen it performed by 
others, and when properly done it did not take 
many seconds. _I had noted with close observation 
the amount of pain inflicted and felt clear on the 
point that thé degree of pain suffered did not amount 
to cruelty; and further that the after pain was of 
short duration and that it did not amount to cruelty. 
The moment the horn is removed the blood spurts 
out fora yard, I have seen it spurt out over two 
yards, but this if left alone will stop of itself in two 

or three minutes, but if you place the thumb or 
finger on it firmly for half-a-minute it will stop it 
entirely and requires nothing more being done. _In- 
deed it is altogether unnecessary to do anything 
whatever; no tow, no tar being required. The 
bleeding will rather do good by lessening the ten- 
dency to inflammation. If we examine the sawn 
surfaces of horn in two or three hours after the 
operation we shall find that they have become dry 
a film has covered them which excludes the air 
so that neither inflammation nor suppuration follows, 
In two or three days all tenderness or soreness are 
gone. It is my firm opinion that the prevailing 


notion in some places that the operation is attended 
with great pain is greatly exaggerated, and that 
much of this supposition has its base in sentiment. 

For many years IJ held the — that general 
dishorning was unnecessary. took a humanity 
to animals view of it. I thought if the ill-tempered 
animals in the herd (and there are always 10 or 12 
tyrants or bullies in every herd of 50 or 60 head of 
cattle) were dishorned that this would meet the 
case, that those being dishorued would become 
quiet and peaceful animals by finding they had 
now no weapons of offence, and that the others of 
the herd would consequently have no longer any 
terror of them. I also thought that as these 
discontinue the habit of running the other cattle 
from pillar to post. that peace and comfort would 
reign throughout the herd; but in this I was wrong, 
for it is immediately seen—it being the nature of 
the animals for the strong to tyrannise over the 
weak—that the next 10 or 12 biggest and strongest 
now take the place of those dishorned. You may 
dishorn these and others will soon be seen to take 
their place. This spirit seems to be in their 
nature. They will all do it, from the biggest and 
strongest to the weakest; hence it follows that the 
whole herd should be dishorned ; then you secure 
peace and comfort, and happiness, for otherwise 
quiet life is impossible. The animals can 
now lie down together, and quietly chew the cud ; 
they can feed together, and can be driven in droves 
without molesting one another. 

l remember when I was young, that up to 16 
years of age I lived on the high road side from 
Liverpool to Manchester, and have seen hundreds 
of droves of Irish cattle driven to Manchester mar- 
ket, and have witnessed hundreds of instances of 
this tyrannizing and bullying spirit of the strong 
over the weak. Once 1 can remember that my 
Father took me, my Brother and Sister into the 
road and showed us a pool of blood, and told us 
that one of the herd of cattle had run its horn into 
the side of another one and the blood flowed out, 
and it died and was carted to Manchester market. 
Since then I have seen dozens of horses and cattle 
die ‘horrible deaths, caused by being gored by the 
horns of cattle. ' 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


YORKSHIRE V.M.A. 


The Summer Quarterly Meeting of this Associa- 
tion will be held at “The Queen’s Hotel,” Leeds, on 
Friday, 25th July, at 2 p.m. The President, Mr. A. 
W. Briggs, in the chair. 

Amongst other items of interest will be a proposi- 
tion by the President +e the Veterinary Benevolent 
and Defence Society. Also a paper will be read by 
Professor Pritchard on “Some of the fistulous 
wounds affecting the Horse.” 

W. F. Hon. Sec. 
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ROYAL COUNTIES V.M.A. 


The next meeting of this Association will be held 
at the “Clarendon” Hotel, Oxford, on Friday, the 
25th July, 1890, at 2 p.m. 

Professor Axe will read a paper on “The Exam- 
ination of Horses as to soundness. and the difficulties 
and responsibilities which attach to it.” 

The chair will be taken at 2 p.m. by the President, 
A. Wheatley, Esq. High Tea at 5.30 p.m. ; tickets 
2s. 6d. each. H. Kipp, Hon. See. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting of this Association was held 
at the Lumley Hotel, Skegness, on Thursday, June 20th. 
Present: F. L. Gooch, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., (The Presi- 
dent) in the chair. Messrs. W. H. Brooks, Fulbeck ; 
W. B. Dickinson, Boston ; B. Freer. Uppingham ; J. W. 
Gresswell, Peterboro’ ; C. Hartley, Lincoln ; F. A. Hol- 
mes, Hemswell ; J. Mackinder, Peterboro’; T. J. Mar- 
riott, Bottesford; Capt. B. H. Russell (Treasurer), 
Grantham ; T. A. Rudkin, Grantham ; T. Smith, Market 
Rasen ; J. Smith, (Hon. Sec.) Huntingdon, and Messrs. 
Mellish, America, and Kemp, as visitors. 


Letters of apology were read from Professors Pritchard 
and Walley, and Messrs. Greaves, Hardy and Wragg. 


The President then delivered his inaugural address :— 


GENTLEMEN, 

My first duty as President of your Society for the 
ensuing year is to thank you for the very kind expres- 
sion of gratitude for my past services as Secretary, and 
also for the unanimous vote at your last meeting in 


electing me as your officer at the head of affairs. You 
who were present at the meeting well remember that | 
I accepted the presidential chair with much reluctance. | 
I had my reasons for so doing—Ist, I considered that | 
although I had acted as Secretary for nearly four years, | 
I had only done my duty to the Society as one of its | 
members, there were other members who had a prior 
claim to the chair, men who were better able to fill it 

than I was, men who had been vice-presidents of the | 
Society, men who had given us a taste of their literary. 
ability in bringing before the Society some useful paper 
for discussion and who were much older and more ex- 

perienced than myself. 2nd, I felt that I had not the. 
time at my disposal to fill the chair with satisfaction to 

myself and the members of the Society. 3rd, I thought _ 
that a member ought first to be elected as a vice-presi- | 
dent, and I certainly should like to see it added to our 
rules “that no member can be elected to the Presiden- 
tial Chair until he has filled the office of Vice-President 
for at least twelve months.” In a president’s inaugu- 
ral address I do not think it would be out of place if 
we took a retrospect of the Society’s working since its | 
commencement. The Lincoln Veterinary Medical 
Association was formed at the Albion Hotel, Lincoln, 
on January 18th, 1883, so that we are seven years old. 
At that meeting 13 members of the profession were 
present ; now I think we number about forty, and our 
present worthy Treasurer was elected unanimously to 

the Presidential Chair. Since that time I think we 

have been progressing slowly but surely, which may be 

accounted for in more ways than one. Although a few of 

our members reside out of the county—only one 
county enters into the formation of the Society, but | 


still there are quite sufficient members of the profession 
residing in Lincolnshire to make one of the largest 
Societies in England if so much apathy were not shown 
in joining the society and also in attending its meetings : 
Another reason, I think, is the bad railway accommo- 
dation to the towns in the county, more especially the 
northern part. Financially we stand very well as I 
believe we have a balance in hand of about £15; nota 
very large balance but still it is on the right side. Since 
I joined the society I have asked many members of 
the profession to join us and as an answer this question 
has been asked “ What is the use of joining and what 
good will you derive from it?’’ And although I thought 
it a very selfish :question I was able to answer it by 
affirming that I for one had received immense benefit 
from being a member of the Lincolnshire Veterinary 
Medical Association, not only by hearing papers read 
and taking part in the discussion thereon, and hearing 
the opinions of its different members ventilated, but at 
the social table afterwards. I have there gained many 
little practical hints (just the very ones I have wanted), 
and I think that is a place where if young practitioners 
(yes, and old ones too) if they will but enter into conver- 
sation, hear not only the opinion on the subject for 
the day ventilated, but if a practitioner has had any 
special case it is almost sure to be told around the con- 
vivial board. Since I was admitted a member, our pro- 
fession has made rapid strides to get on an equal with 
the sister profession, and not without a fair amount of 
success. We have not only advanced in surgery, medi- 
cine, &c., but also in position ; particularly is this noticed 
in the Army Veterinary Department. Then again our 
literature certainly gives evidence of our progress, and 
it will repay any member whois not given much to 
reading to peruse the various veterinary periodicals of 
the past twelve months, wherein he will find cases of 
skilful surgery, original essays on different scientific 
subjects and also a large amount of research into the 
causes of many diseases which were only vague and 
founded upon supposition, particularly in the case of 
the many diseases that have been traced to forms of 
bacteria and parasitic causes. It is said with truth 
that the professors of human medicine have more 
leisure and better opportunities for research and ex- 
periment, but I think that we have men in our profes- 
sion who have raised its position, not only in the eyes 
of the sister profession, but in the eyes of the public 
generally, by their research and contributions to veteri- 
nary literature. 

I think we ought as country practitioners to be 
very thankful for The Veterinary Record, for through its 
pages we are made acquainted with everything that is 
going on in the profession up to date, whereas before 
it was started we were a whole month and very often 
longer before we heard about anything that was going 
on in the Council Chamber, and elsewhere. Then we 
were not enabled to express an opinion on any subject 
of discussion until very often it was too late, and I think 
we ought to assist the Editor by sending him ac- 
counts of cases that have been interesting to ourselves 


and thus enable him to publish them for the advantage 
_of other members of the profession. 


Only last week I saw in The Record a notice of the In- 
fectious Disease (Prevention Bill) which was introduced 
into the House of Commons by Mr. Lees Knowles, in 
which I considered there was one clause at any rate 
concerning which the veterinary practitioner was en- 
tirely overlooked viz., “ That a medical officer of health 
should inspect a dairy and if ne suspected ‘nfection he 
could immediately stop the sale of milk from such dairy.”’ 
The points were objected to, but passed to standing 
Committee. The Central Chamber of Agriculture took 
the matter up and seeuring a postponement of the bill 
sent it to Mr. Knowles with this amendment “ That the 
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medical officer should be accompanied by a veterinary 
surgeon.” and one member suggested that the words 
« properly qualified ” should be placed before the words 
veterinary surgeon. My opinion, gentlemen. of the mem- 
bers of the sister profession in general, is that they are far 
more at home in a lady’s drawing room than in a cow-shed 
or slaughter-house, and I think if the bill had been passed 
it would have been a direct insult to the Veterinary 
Profession. 

I should very much like to see the Lincolnshire 
Veterinary Medical Association larger as regards its 
number, andI should suggest that if every member 
would bring all his influence to bear on some one mem- 
ber of the profession who is not at present a member of 
the Association and persuade him to join, we should 
immediately double our numbers. At the same time we 
have certain members of the profession in our midst 
(shame be to those members) who are -not fit to join us, 
and I for one would be the last man to propose suc 
members, but still there are, I believe, something like 
80 members of the profession in Lincolnshire alone 
and I think we could persuade some of them to join 
our ranks, 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, I again thank you and I 
trust, if I am spared to see the close of my year of office, 
I shall employ my utmost endeavours to make the 
Lincolnshire Veterinary Medical Association quite 
equal, if not superior, to the leading Veterinary Medic- 
al Associations, both in number of members, posi- 
tion and usefulness, 


After the President had been thanked for his address, 
the minutes of the last meeting were confirmed, and the 
letters of apology for non-attendance were read by the 
Secretary. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting at Lincoln. 

Mr. Dickinson then read his paper on “ Electro- 
Therapeutics.” (This has already appeared in our pages). 


Capt. Russell congratulated Mr. Dickinson on his paper, 
and said he was fully persuaded that there was a great 
field for magnetism as a therapeutic agent, especially in 
post partum paralysis and also in treatment of wounds 


Mr. Freer, after thanking the essayist, said he had not 
much experience in the use of a battery, but he had 
seen good results from the application of magnetism, 
especially in post partum paralysis. He was also of 
opinion that it shonld be used in chorea or incipient 
shivering in young horses. 

Mr. Gooch said he had proved it useful in the treat- 
ment of paralysis, following distemper in dogs. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Dickinson for his paper, and the members afterwards 
dined together. Jas. Smiru, Hon. Sec. 


BORDER COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY, 


The last general meeting of this Societ 
“The Bush” Hotel, Carlisle, on June 19th, 1890. Mae 
Greaves, of Manchester, the President of the Society, 
occupied the chair. There were also present Professor 
Walley, Professor Williams, and Mr. Rutherford. of 
Edinburgh ; Mr. Bell, Mr. McKie, Mr. Dawson, of Gar- 
lisle; Mr. Pears, of Longtown ; Mr. Coates Mr. Bell, of 
Brampton ; Mr, Pears and Mr, Armstrong (hon. sec ), of 
Penrith ; Mr. Howe, of Keswick; Mr. Troughear, of 
High Hesket; Mr. Croudace, of Haltwhistle - Mr 
Young, of Cockermouth ; Mr. Donald and Mr. Steel. of 
Wigton ; Mr. Thompson (hon. treasurer), of Aspatria ; 


and Messrs. Hewitson, McGowan, Threlkeld, and Ward 
(students). 

The minutes of previous meeting were read by the 
Secretary, and confirmed. Also several letters of apology 
for non-attendance from members. 

Mr. Young proposed that Mr. Tucker, of Brampton, 
be elected a member of the Society ; Mr. Croudace 
seconded, and Mr. Tucker was elected unanimously. 

A long discussion then took place as to the best 
method of stamping out rabies. Nearly all the members 
present spoke upon the subject—whether universal muz- 
zling was needed or not—and upon a vote being taken, 
it was decided, by a majority of one, that to stamp out 
rabies universal muzzling of dogs is necessary, and that 
this Association support the resolution of the Central 
Association. 

The next business was the fixing of date for holding 
the meetings of the Society. On the motion of Mr, 


h | Thompson, seconded by Mr. Bell, it was agreed to hold 


the meetings of this Society on the second Fridays in 
February, June, and October. 

Professor Walley, who was received with applause. 
then read his very able and highly scientific paper on 
the important subject (especially to country practitioners) 
“ Diseases of the Liver in Cattle.” 

Professor Walley dealt with thesubject at great length 
and was very highly complimented by all present for the 
able manner which he had brought before the members 
asubject which is of such interest to all professional 
men, 

The paper evoked a useful and instructive discussion, 
after which Professor Williams moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to Professor Walley who then thanked those 
present for the kind manner in which he had been re- 
ceived that day. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman brought an interest- 
ing meeting to a close. 

Joun Armstrone, Hon. Secretary. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE DISHORNING OF CATTLE. 
Test Prosecution at 


THe 


Thomas M’Geeney, a large farmer in'the County of 
Armagh, was examined. He deposed that he had great 
experience of cattle, both polled and horned. He had 
dishorned many cattle himself, and he found that it im- 
proved their quality by reason of their becoming more 
tractable, and therefore feeding better. If dishorning 


.| were stopped farmers would be put to a serious loss. 


The farmers in Ireland could not afford to purchase and 
introduce new breeds, such as polled Angus or Galloway. 
In witness deposed that far- 
mers could subscribe to brin ll i 
the district, g a polled Angus bull into 
_Mr. William Smith of Clonmel, deposed that the tran- 
of horned = attended with great danger, and 
ere was great trouble in disposi i 
the Lande Mane isposing of such cattle in 
Dr. John Mill, M.A., LL.D., Licentiate of the Church 
of Scotland, who farms 150 acres in Scotland, deposed 
that dishorning cattle was necescary. It improved the 
animal and was not cruel. 


Mr. Edward Farrell, deposed that he and his father 


farmed about 2,000 acres. 
horning. If the practice were abolished, straw yard 


He was favourable to dis- 
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feeding, which had been found so profitable, would have 
to be abolished, and there would be a serious loss to the 
country. He did not regard the practice as cruel. 
Naturally polled beasts had some distinctive colour. 

How do you account for cattle dealers in England be- 
ing able to manage cattle without dishorning them ? 
The largest market in England for dishorned cattle is 
the Norfolk market. Most of the horned cattle, as far 
as I know, arefed on marshes along the sea coast, and 
are not fed in courts or yards. 

In further cross-examination the witness said he was 
speaking only from his belief. A great quantity of poor 
land would be lost if there were no dishorned cattle, be- 
cause they fattened on it quicker than horned cattle. He 
did no believe that tipping cattle had any effect on them, 
and he did not think knobbing did any good. He got 
his own cattle dishorned for him. He would prefer to 
have polled Angus, because they were more valuable as 
beef than any other cattle. If common cattle were 
crossed with polled Angus the beef would be better. 
He had tried the practice of taking the horns off calves. 
He usually “ disbudded ”’ calves when they were four or 
five months old. He was not aware if “disbudding ” 
was less painful than dishorning two-year-olds. In his 
opinion, cattle would be quite as much improved in the 
long ruv by being disbudded while they were calves as 
they would be by being dishorned at two years old. — If 
people “disbudded” all calves it would save a deal of 
trouble. 

Mr’ Edward Burton, a large buyer of cattle residing 
at North Walsham, Norfolk, was examined by Mr. Kenny. 
He deposed that the removal of an animal’s horns would 
not be likely to deceive him as to its quality. The 
ordinary buyers were sufficiently skilled not to be so 
deceived. Only some would be deceived in that way, 
as it was easy to tell ifthe animal had been artificially 
polled or was naturally polled. 

You can feed more animals in one yard, and they fat- 
ten faster in yards when dishorned. Polled cattle set- 
tle more quietly in the yards. 

In cross-examination the witness said that one ob- 
ject of polling cattle was to put more into a given space. 
He had never practised dishorning himself. As far as 
he knew it was not practised in England. He believed 
that horned cattle could be sent to market in very good 
condition. Some idea of the age of the animal was 
given by the horn, and it was to some extent a test of 
breeding. A coarse horn would indicate a coarse breed. 
Of course the ordinary buyer would not be deceived into 
accepting an inferior for a better animal in consequence 
of the absence of the horns. 

You are positive, are you, that cutting away the horn 
could not assist in deceiving a buyer! It might tend 
to deceive an unskilled man. 

Mr. Nicholas M’Grane, a large farmer and feeder of 
cattle in the County Louth, near Dunleer, deposed that 
he dishorned about 50 cattle every year. He corsidered 
it improved the animals, as they fattened quicker. 

Mr. Benjamin B. Sapwell, deposed that he farmed 
about 800 acres of land in Norfok. He had some ex- 
perience of dishorned cattle, and previous to the decis- 
ion on the subject in England he had dishorned his own 
cattle. In his opinion dishorning was an act of kind- 
ness to the animals. It prevented them from butting 
their neighbours, it improvéd their quality, and the 
pain of the operation was trifling. The advantage of 
the operation in aiding to fatten cattle was enormous. 
He considered the dishorned cattle better than the 
naturally polled animal. The naturally polled animal was 
nearly as vicious as the animal with horns, and could 
nearly do as much mischief, but the dishorned animal 
always remained quiet and fed well. He did not think 


it possible that dishorned cattle could be sold as natur- , 
ally polled animals. He was positive that the cattle 


when dishorned were more valuable; a higher price 
was always paid forthem. He had tried “tipping” 
the horns and it had no effect in stopping butting. 
There was, in his opinion, no proper substitute for 
total dishorning. 

Francis Shortis, a cattle exporter and farmer, from 
Waterford, was examined. He deposed that he farmed 
700 acres. He approved of dishorning, as it improved 
the quality of the animals, prevented them from fight- 
ing, and rendered them more saleable. It would only 
take seven sccondsto cut off ahorn. They ate after- 
wards, and did not always hold down their heads. He 
did think that bellowing proved that the animals were 
in pain. 

Ciinniend by Mr. Hart—He considered dis- 
horning, while painful, a lesser evil than goring which 
always took place when the animals had their horns. It 
was practically impossible to keep horned cattle in a 
limited enclosure without their goring one another. He 
preferred the naturally polled animals to the dishorned 
cattle. Dishorning was a preventative of red murrain 
and blackleg. 

Mr. Thomas Heglin, cattle dealer, Waterford, deposed 
that he often exported cattle to England and Wales, and 
by being gored their value was depreciated. Carcases 
had often been returned to him from the effects of gor- 
ing. He did not consider the operation a very painful 
one. 

Professor John M’Fadyean, Professor of Anatomy, &c. 
Royal Dick College, Edinburgh, deposed that he had 
been studying the diseases of animals for fifteen years. 
He had not studied the dishorning to any great extent, 
but had formed his opinion on the subject. He heard 
the evidence given yesterday by the sergeant of police. 
He considered the operation there described a reasonable 
one, and he was of opinion that the advantage of dis- 
horning more than counterbalanced the pain. The 
after consequences of dishorning need not be painful. 
He thought that cutting the horn close to the skull 
would secure the object to the greatest extent. He 
was of opinion that knobs would not meet the require- 
ment; the animal was rendered tractable by dishorning, 
and tipping would not have the same effect. 

Mr. William Field, butcher, Blackrock, deposed that 
from his experience he would say that their cattle 
should be dishorned. When dishorned cattle were less 
dangerous to man and beast he did not consider dishorn- 
ing an inhuman practice. 

Mr. Kearney, Dublin, deposed that he exported 300 
store cattle a week in the season. In his opinion a 
polled animal was value for 30s. more than an animal with 
horns. He had often known of animals being injured 
by goring. The only way of preventing this was by 
dishorning. 

Mr. Peter A. Lawlor, V.8., Dublin, deposed that dur- 
ing a practice of 14 years he had seen thousands of dis- 
horned cattle. He had seen the operation performed. 
He did not consider it very painful. The pain was 
substantially over when the operation was performed- 
He did not consider any treatment necessary after the 
operation. Horned cattle injured one another, but dis- 
horned ones did not, and they fed better. | When milch 
cows were dishorned the after quantity of milk did not 
diminish. 

Mr. James M’Kenny, V.8., Dublin, deposed that he 
considered that the horns cut off the defendant’s cow 
had been properly removed. The pain of dishorning 
was momentary, and the operation could be performed 
inafew seconds. There was not much after pain when 
the operation was properly performed. In his opinion 
the animals were improved by having their horns re- 
moved. He was not acquainted with any substitute 
for dishorning; tipping was only a temporary remedy. 

In cruss-examination, the witness said that dishorning 
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caused a little more pain than disbudding. It would be 
better to disbud each calf if the practice was necessary. 
In all cases the wounds left after cutting off the horns 
should be dressed. He believed dishorned cattle to be 
of more value than polled cattle. : 

Mr. Thomas Greaves, Manchester, said he had believ- 
ed at one time it was sufficient to dishorn fighting cat- 
tle, but he had found that when the bully was dishorned 
another bully took his place and kept up the unrest. 
He believed dishorning to be reasonable and humane 
when done properly. The pain was trifling, and only 
lasted for a few days. Dishorned cattle could not feed 
beside horned animals. He was not acquainted with 
any practical substitute for cutting off the horns. 

Cross-examined—He had opposed dishorning until a 
meeting jheld in Edinburgh six months ago, when he 
was convinced that the dishorning of cattle was 
necessary. 

Mr. Freeman, V.S., Dublin, deposed that he did not 
consider the operation cruel, but regarded it as reason- 
able and justifiable. After the operation there was no 
diminution of milk, and no elevation of temperature. 

Mr. Reilly, V.S., Navan, also gave evidence, and in 

cross-examination deposed that for a week after the 
operation of dishorning the animal was in a bad 
condition. 

Professor Williams, of the New Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, also gave evidence. In cross-examination 
he deposed that in the case ofa calf there was bone 
attaching the base of the horn to the skull. The horn 
could not be moved about by the finger. 

Mr. Simecox, V.8., Drogheda, who saw the defendant’s 
cattle a month after the operation, deposed that he was 
of opinion that the operation in each case was performed 
skilfully. 

Captain Roberts, a magistrate for the county, ap- 
proved of dishorning. 

Mr. Robert M’Mahon, J.P., Queen’s County, also 
gave evidence for the defence. 

Mr. William A. Barnes, a land valuer in ;Ireland, who 
has a great experience of cattle, deposed that the pro- 
hibition of the practice would mean the loss ‘of half a 
million money annually to the country. He was also 
of opinion that tillage would go down for the same rea- 
son, as less horned animals could be fed on the same 
amount of land. 

After Counsel had addressed the Court for the prose- 
eution and for the defence— 

Mr. Henn delivered judgment. He said—This prose- 
cution is brought under the 2nd section of the 12th and 
13th Vic., cap. 92, and has been instituted substantially 
to try the question as to whether the practice of dis- 
horning cattle. comes within the terms of the section of 
the Act. The acts complained of as constituting the 
offence are admitted by the defendant, but he pleads 
justification, grounded on the necessity and reason- 
ableness of the practice of dishorning. As to the cases 
which have been quoted in argument they show that 
there exists a serious conflict of authority as to the ques- 

tion which we have to consider, but the case of Forde v 
Wiley is relied on by Mr, Hart, and Mr. Hart asks us io 
follow that case, and on its authority disallow the justi- 
fication set up. I shall not attempt to p Ames the 
various authorities which have been quoted by the lear 
ned counsel on both sides, but shall merely say that the ; 
are in effect as conflicting as the opinions of {the re 
nesses who have been examined before us We a f 
opinion from the evidence that the operation of dis 
horning causes considerable pain, and 

pain, may in individual 

cases Cause great after suffering to the animal. W. 
further of opinion that the defendant had no eheai he 
cause pain in performing the operation, ;but th ese 
acted honestly believing i 
pce pe 4 believing it to be for the benefit of the 
and of himself as a grazier. We are satisfied on 


the evidence that the dishorning of cattle increases their 
market value, renders them more saleable, is customary, 
and if suppressed would inflict very large pecuniary loss 
on the community. Cattle when dishorned appear to 
thrive better, to become quiet and easily handled, less 
dangerous to men and each other, and less liable to suf- 
fering on pasture and when travelling. That the prac- 
tice of dishorning has been carried on to a considerable 
extent in parts of Scotland, and at least one county 
in England, and is widely prevalent and daily increasing 
in Ireland has been made plain to us. We believe that 
the straw yard feeding, both in open and closed yards, 
is reasonable and necessary, and that as practised in 
Ireland is advantageous to the animal, and would be 
seriously injured by the suppression of dishorning ; that 
there does not appear to be any other practical method 
causing less pain by which same objects sought to be 
attained can be carried out, provided that it be skilfully 
performed. We consider that the advantages attain- 
able by the operation of dishorning are out of propor- 
tion to the pain suffered by the animal. We find as a 
matter of fact that in this case the operation was per- 
formed with reasonable skill and care, causing at the 
same time a certain degree of pain, for an adequate and 
reasonable object not otherwise attainable. Having 
thus found the facts of the case as disclosed by the evi- 
dence, it would follow that we are of opinion that the 
case should be dismissed on the merits. | We consider 
that the defence of justification set up by Mr. Ross 
should prevail, notwithstanding the recent decision in 
the case of Forde v. Wiley, and having regard to the 
serious conflict of authority which exists on the subject 
and its paramount importance to large sections of the 
community, we have, in the best exercise of our judg- 
ment, decided to dismiss the case on the merits. 

On the application of Mr. Hart, the magistrates 
decided to state a case for the Queen’s Bench Division. 


“PRINCIPALS AND ASSISTANTS.” 


The qualified assistant to a general practitioner, 
especially one in a country district, may continue 
with much profit his student’s career by carefully 
studying those cases with which he has not hitherto 
become familiar. Young surgeons will do well 
to remember that, though great credit undoubtedly 
attaches to skill in cases of emergency—such as the 
prompt arrest of profuse hemorrhage, the speedy 
relief of a distended bladder, or the rapid and pain- 
less removal of a foreign body,—much greater credit 
attaches to the patient and kind treatment through- 
out of a chronic ailment, lasting it may be for 
months. It requires much time and constant prac- 
tice to acquire the patience, with perfect command 


of temper, necvssary to endure the irksomeness cau- — 


sed by these monotonous duties, and the sooner 
young practitioners begin to learn them the better. 

Assistantships {are j not so popular among tbe 
younger members of the profession as could be 
wished, this being due to various causes. Principals 
do not sufficiently recognise that in these days it is 
unreasonable to expect a qualified assistant to dis- 
pense medicines ; where one is required a dispenser 
should also be kept. The qualified assistant of to-day 
has often spent years in study of a much more ad- 
vanced kind than that of the generation to which his 
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principal probably belongs. and a little mutual con- 
cession may make the former of great value to his 
employer quite beyond the Assistance afforded to 
him in his practice by visiting and attending mid- 
wifery. He may keep him in touch with modern 
views and recent researches, which a busy prac- 
titioner could hardly acquire without such assis- 
tance. The principal of a town or country prac- 
tice may by generous treatment obtain the services 
of men quite as efficient as those whom the managers 
of provincial hospitals and infirmaries secure for 
their resident appointments. Such men must have 
passed through their curriculum with credit; they 
would make very valuable assistants, but they have 
a right to expect better treatment from their princi- 
pals than, it must be confessed, they even yet some- 
times receive. The term “assistant” is an unfor- 
tunate one, and should be replaced by one more des- 
criptive of the fully qualified man and less sugges- 
tive of inferiority. A young professional brother 
who can visit patients, attend obstetric cases, act in 
the absence of the principal at inquests, in courts of 
law, and on other occasions, is a valuable friend 
who ought to be [treated with courtesy as well as 
generosity. 

On the other hand, even qualified assistants have 
not always treated principals with the respect due 
to their years and experience. Equally young 
physicians and surgeons must bear in mind that the 
private, and even club and parish patients of their 
principal stand upon a totally different footing from 
hospital patients, and cannot be always dealt with 
according to similar rules of procedure. We trust 
that in the foregoing remarks we shall not be mis- 
understood. We are far from suggesting that all 
— are ungenerous or wanting in courtesy. 

or would we have it supposed that we believe the 
younger members of our profession to be all insub- 
ordinate or wanting in respect to their superiors.— 
Lancet. 


Diphtheria in Fowls. 


At a recent meeting of the Société de Médecine 
Publique, Dr.-Saint-Yves-Ménard read a paper. in 
which he endeavoured to prove the non-identity of 
human diphtheria and the diphtheria of birds. MM. 
Cornil, Loffler, and Mégnin have shown that human 
diphtheria and the diphtheria of birds are two distinct 
maladies, produced by two microbes absolutely dif- 
ferent. An important fact was communicated to M. 
Ménard by Dr. Straus, the eminent bacteriologist. A 
certain number of men practising the profession of 
““gaveurs” of pigeons at the Halles Centrales feed 
the birds from their mouths. The pigeons which 
are under their care. particularly those of Italian 
origin, often present a malady known under the 
name of ‘‘chancre,” which is nothing else than 
diphtheria. It has never been known that any of the 
“gaveurs” were affected with diphtheria. nor that 
any child contracted the disease at the Jardin 
@’Acclimatation from the birds affected with diph- 


Who Introduced Chloroform ? 

There has been discussion going on in the Newcas- 
tle papers regarding the introduction of chloroform 
as an anesthetic. It is supposed that Newcastle 
has a share in the honour, but Mr. William Park, 
of 27 Malvern Street, contributes two and a half 
pages of testimony to the Newcastle Chronicle, show- 
ing that the late Dr. David Waldie was the man 
who first called Sir J. Y. Simpson’s attention to the 
anesthetic. 


‘Binding ” a Bargain. 

A case, which has just been decided in the 
Cheltenham County Court, while it does not lay 
down any new point of law, so clearly explains a 
very old point that it is well worth a little con- 
sideration. The Statute of Frauds (passed in 1677) 
says that no bargain for the sale of goods of the 
value of £10 and upwards shall be binding unless 
there is, at the time of the bargain, either a part 
payment, or a part delivery of the goods (or, as 
farmers call it. an earnest) or agreement in writing. 
There are, doubtless. hundreds of bargains made 
every day. which, under this Act. are not binding, 
and it is only when aman finds someone dishonour- 
able enough to, break his word, and attempts to en- 
force the bargain, that he learns of this very stringent 
provision, hn the case above referred to an attempt 
was made to say that the delivery of a sample of 
corn was a part delivery within the Act. The 
learned judge, however, held otherwise, for he 
pointed out that the sample was so small that it was 
not weighed and was never charged for, or calcu- 
lated. BarristEr-at- Law. 


Atropine as an Antidote for Cyanide of Potassium. 

A clerk in a business at Halle (Germany), who had 
made a pleasure trip to Leipzig with the money of 
his employers, on his return resolved to commit 
suicide to avoid exposure. He succeeded in pro- 
curing a quantity of cyanide of potassium solution, 
and also, of atropine solution. which he swallowed 
in rapid succession. Beyond a few passing fainting 
fits, however, he was none the worse for his suicidal 
attempt, and after a few days’ hospital treatment 
the would-be suicide had completely recovered his 
health, no antidote whatever being administered to 
him. It is thought that the atropine solution acted 
as an antidote to the cyanide. 


To Make Strong Paste. 

A paste which will stick anything is said by Pro- 
fessor Winchell to be made as follows :—Take two 
ounces of clear gum arabic, one-and-a-half ounces of 
fine starch, and half an ounce of white sugar. Dis- 
solve the gum arabic in as much water as the laun- 
dress would use for the quantity of starch indicated. 
Mix the starch and sugar with the mucilage. Then 
cook the mixture in a vessel suspended in boiling 
water, until the starch becomes clear. The cement 
should be as thick as tar, and kept so. It can be 
kept from spoiling by the addition of camphor, or a 
little oil of cloves. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to any 
friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containing 
facts of interest. 

Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulhain 
Road, S.W. 


A REPLY TO MR. LEENEY. 
Sir, 

Kindly allow me space in the columns of your val- 
uable Journal, to reply to the rather egotistical effusion 
in your issue of the 5th inst., by Mr. Harold Leeney. 
I must admit at the commencement that I think he is 
correct in saying one’s College career does not sufticiently 
fit one for a country practice. I hold therefore that the 
“ Fledglings ” as he is pleased to term us, must look to 
men in active practice for the practical instruction we 
cannot get at College. | As a man who professes to give 
that practical instruction Mr. Leeney pays, I think, a 
very poor compliment (putting it in a mild form) to the 
“ Fledglings ’”? who have placed themselves in his hands 
and paid him probably heavy fees for instruction, by 
advertising their little blunders in a public journal. —[ 
suppose it is quite out of the scope of possibility for Mr. 
Leeney ever to have disembowelled a pig while showing 


a “ Fledgling ” the most expeditious way to spay it. He | 
might recall to mind the proverb about glass houses and — 


stones. He must also remember that by his own ac- 
knowledging he went straight into practice for himself 
without an hour’s practical knowledge, he must there- 
fore have learnt all the practical part of his work at the 
expense of his clients, 

With reference to horse dealing and breaking colts 
they are no branches of our profession, they are simply 
two separate trades, and if a Vet chooses to connect 
those two trades with his professional work it his own 
look out and no one else’s business, 

I am sorry to see a man of Mr. Leeney’s evident 
standing in the Profession depreciating the use of the 
Microscope, it must have been a slip of the pen, but 
yet | don’t think I ought to lay to the fault of the pen the 
preconceived folly of his own brain ; for to say a word 
against au instrument like the microscope, which is the 
very backbone of all our science, is to say the least of it 
arrant folly, . If from inability, or press of work we 
cannot use it ourselves, there are some very able men 
in our Profession who have time, and can use it, and 
who are always willing to help us in any investigation 
I don’t think now, after Mr, Leeney’s rush into print, 
that he will have such a large choice of the sechteuta he 
is evidently in the habit‘of having. The “ Fledgling ” who 
did not know oats from barley was, I should’ tl ink 
hardly worth his board, and if he was a sam le of M 
don’t think he is to be 

oping you wi i 7 
word for the “ Fledglings” "Ying to put ina 


Yours faithfully, Ove or 


VETERINARY ETHICS. 


Sir,—The opinions expre i 
= hear in conversation. It is not my int nti “a 
iscuss the question now: [ merely te pe 
question, Horse-dealing may or may not be “onl . 
matter of expediency,” but ‘it is generally condtiaed 
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detrimental to the welfare of the profession. Some 
other matters, such as advertising the sale of specific 
“eure-alls” and the flagrant neglect of professional 
etiquette are also most detrimental to our best interests. 
Our practitioners are quick to recognise these abuses 
when committed by a neighbour, and when they directly 
interfere with their own personal interests. The offences 
are quite as bad when no special personal injury is felt, 
and we should all recognise that the profession is injured. 

The interests of the corporate body are surely greater 
than the interests of any individuals, and it behoves 
our Council to act honestly and courageously for the 
good of the profession. In a report of a Council meet- 
ing held some time back, I remember that Mr. Cox 
moved a resolution, which was carried. I have no re- 
ference by me which I can quote, but I should like to 
ask if the resolution adopted did not pledge the Council 
to take action, and imply that a Code of Ethics should 
be compiled for our guidance and warning? What has 
the Council done to carry out this resolution ? 


Yours obediently, ENQUIRER. 


FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY. 


Sir,—I would like to drawn Mr. Dickinson’s attention 
to the fact that hand-rubbing is largely resorted to, both 
in medical and veterinary practice, consequently Fric- 
tional Electricity, “ produced by rubbing the surface of 
the hand with that of the body,” is more often used than 
that gentleman states in his paper read before the Lin- 
A StTupENT. 


A JUMBLE OF IDEAS ON RECENT TOPICS. 


Sir—To me a lack of moral principle is shown where 
one individual attempts to gain esteem at the expense 
of his fellow. If a diploma can be obtained by pur- 
chase, without examination, where is such to be got? 
And if one has been obtained, why cannot another be 
had? Unsuccessful appeals would then not be made. 
It is the opinion of not a few that the “ Act,” instead 
of making clear who is and who is not qualified, has, 
for the general public, made it more -obscure. Pre- 
viously it was tolerably easy to know who were and who 
were not qualified. Re “Subscription Fund,’ it may 
be all very well for liberal-minded gentlemen to sub- 
scribe to a fund, providing that the merits of the case 
are entirely eliminated. Surely the example is bad to 
come before the public, that a man who makes a mistake 
in an examination will have his loss recouped him by 
a subscription. Had the loss sustained occurred on a 
mere technical decision in Court, the case would 
have been altogether different. I cannot understand 
those who express themselves by stating that it will re- 
quire very good men to follow after the registered 
practitioner, and at the same time go in for higher ex- 
amination of students on entrance. Would not the 
better way (if consistency is to have any weight) be to 
entirely ignore all teaching and go back to the rule of 
thumb practice, or the charming business which is 
carried out by some existing practitioners even now ! 


INTEGRITY. 


Communications are acknowledged from Messrs. T. 
M. M‘Connell and R. 
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